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• 1 ' , f • 

CAREER EDUCATION ANDTOE BUSINESS-LAB0R4NDUSTRY 

COMMUNITY , '> 

I PREFACE . 

From the beginning, career education has been pictured as an effort that 
cannot ^cceed if only cducators^are invplvctf. Instead, it has Seen made, clear 
that a cdlabofative. effort is requiredinvolving (a) the educational system, 
(b)thc busincssJabor-industry conipunity,,and (c)the home/family structure. 
Without the active involveftient of^ buaness-labor-industry community both 

• in policy formulation and pr^Sm operations, it is^Jbecoming increasingly 
obvious that career education caniiot succeed. * '*^* - 

Here, three Office of Career EducatioK papers, specifically prepared for 
i)rcsentetion^to confeicnces .of business4abor-industry persons, have* been 
a8scn*led.in oi?e place. It'U hoped that, by doing s©-, acleaccj picture of /oles 
and respoiisibilitiei, as well as^^vantages, for persons from that community jvill 

' be mrther clarifi^. The topic df invdvemfnt of persons from the business-labor- 
industry ccawnimity is discussed extensKely ii^many ofiier USOE papers which 
are also avidlaMe upon request . . « ^ • 

• Missing from this set of papers is one devoted specifically to probjiems and 

- ptospecu for involvement of organized labof in career educaticm. While this 
topic has been addressed in IKreral way?ks part of other jJ3pE papers, a special 
paper dealing exclusive^ with this topic has yet to b^prep'Slred. It is recognized 
that^s omission from this set represents a serious deficiency wiiich must soon 
beconected, * ^ ' " v ' • • 

^ Also missing, from this set of papers are sonre Vfefy valuable summaries o{ \ 
prior COTiferences held by USOE's Office of Career, Education seeking advice and ^ 

^consulUtion from business-labor-^i^^ljuitry personnel. These, too, have been 
published elsewhere. Their omisjiioiii here is pugioseful in 'that, by doing so, we 
hopJ^ to stimulate the p/oducWon of many more valuable ideas and suggditions 

\^rdm those reading > ^his monograph; Such comments and advice are eagerly 
sought from t^^o read this monograph. * ' 

^ ^' • • ■ • . \ 
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THE LINKAGE bF EDUCATION WITH THE 
WORLD OF WORKED CAREER DEVELOPMfiiST / 

Tcchnolo^/ continues to_increase the complexity of our occupational ^ety. 
ft-tt nol simply a matter of the increasingly rapid rate at wWch new occup iGons" 
are created. Rather, h also^ involves recognition of the^fact that these lewei 

• occupations require more $kiU$ and k(iowledge. As a result, the dema^^^for 
umkffled labor diminishes each year. Relationships between education'and work 
become closer ind closer. We all know this to be true. Yet. both educatort-aiid 
the business4abor4ndustry ccxnmunity haye failed" to act constructively in 
accommodating to' this fact. Instead, both have bonded to WamcAose least 
f?^Hmsibie fox this condition-nahfidy, the yiuth who leave our educational 
institutions for the world of paid employment. When we tire of blaming youth, 

. we blame each other. In yfcither event, our youth continue id^ifpt. . 

^ ^ Out ^educational institutions have operated, for years, und^f" a' "false 

Eption that )he.bes^ way to prepare youth for the world of work is to lock 
up\in a schpolhouse and keep them ?way from^ that^ world. The 
».hbor-industry community has operate^ under a false assumption that'^ 
reiponsiWBty for readyin§^outh for entry into the world of work must rest 
I squarely on our educational institutions. As a result, the'Vorld of schooUng" 
' and the ;Wld of work'* h^ been two quite differentVorlds. Is it any >vonder 
^ that our youth, have had tduble making the trination froni "the world of 
schoglm^ to the^wo^li of^work? Is it ^ any wonder tjW' adults needing 
occupational rft-ttaimngha^^ making, the. trahsition from the world 

of work to the..worlt'6rsdK)oling? It is tun^f<i 'quit asldi^ such questions ^ncl 
to start moving toward some constructive solutions. / ' ^ * * 

rNeeded solutions do not, in my op JJe^k, lie in/4ineauning" either world 
throu^ making minor modifications. Instead, U j^ems to me we need"" to work 
-^ther td create a "third world" for youth-a^ world -in which educational 
instituticHis and the buaness-labor-industry cbmhiunjtjyjjteract collaboratively 
to provide an environment, a set of learliing experience's, anfl a set of 
opportunities for helping -all persons in out ^dciety -adults as weU as youth- 
women as weU as nien-high school dropouts as well as college graduates-the 
poors^s well as the affluent-make a successful transition from the world of 
spooling to the world of paid'employment. ^ 

To me, the care^^^^education^ovement represents the kind of "third world" • 

• environment that is*^ badly needed today. Cafefer. education's primary focus is ' 
on increaring the ability of individuals to recognize and capitalize on 
rdationslpps- between education and 'work in our society. It places equal 
emphasis on soaety'« need for work in increasing productivity and on the, 
individu^ need to fin^ pef^nal meanirig an^eaningfulness in the work she ' 
or he d<«5ylt balances the lav^ of microeconomics which, in eCfect, says "th^re ' 



■itt't jio free lunch" with the law of macroeconomics w^iich, in effect, sayS'"in 
the long itin, we're. aU 4ead." In so doing, it rests its basic strategies of 
tiontfip n^ '«"^^"^'4^e principle of career development. . 

1 • . ' ; ■ 

It ilwmes that, unljkc eyfler 'educational concepls^ career educati9n is not - 
lomething'that the schools can do by themselves. Rather, at its basic roots, the 
career education movemeijt has been pictured as a coUaborative , effort of the . 
formal educational syjtem.^the bilsiness-Ubor-indjustryprofessioMl-govemment 
community, arid the h'sfe^e and family s'tructurt. 

To discuss this "third world" environment represented by career education, it 
^ •fint b* necessary to discuss some «n)ed rock" pHnciples concerning both 
#ork^d career development. Second, it will be necessary to discuss briefly 
some basic stejJs in career develppfncnt where this "third world'i envirdnment is 
■needed. I • . * 

WorkandCaieen • v 

' . - 

.When f 'visit. Boston, I try to spend some time in the old graveyard on the . 
Boston Commons, Theri, on tombstone after tombstone, 1 can fipd three facts ' 
inicribed-the naine of the person, age at time of death, artd occupatiai. It is 
obxious, wlten one ^ks about that period and reads those inscriptions, how 
each-<pbbl«r,'larr^maker, teacher, lawyer,etc.-*ontributed,-lhrough wk, to 
the society of the time. More important, to me, it is oWus that *work was a 
meaningful pant of the persoifs lifestyle. It is easy for me to ph^aze about 
Ufestyles and the great meaning of work in that early American sSiety. As I do 
so, I always have a great teeling of sadness that work; as a part pf floe's personal 
^(Jentification,' no longer holds g^eat personal meaning^'or many American 
citizeAs. , , ' .' ' 

sJ * 

' : Please 4o not Inisimderstand v*^t I am trying to say here. I am not pleadiiig 
or Wishing for a* Kturn to a kind of occupational society thaUxisted in simpler 
times. If we inscribed gravestqnes with occupations today, we would tteed very 
large stones indeed simply to record the variety of occupational changes thit can- 
be expected to oecur for most perswis today. We would also have to inscribe the 
g«V« of women with considerably n\ore than the words "Wife and mother.*; 
No, I am nor pleadina for a return to^ simpler society lU^r to a rebirth o£ the 
classic form of the Protestant work ethic. Those.days are past.*As we live in the 
present, we must look'to the future. But, aS we do so with a time perspective, 
there are some valuable observations to be made regarding work and life. 

■ JVofk, in such a time perspective, is more properly regarded u a human right , 
Aan as a. 'societal obUgation. When 1 use the word *Vork," I am (with some 
technical "restrictions not necessary to specify here) speaking .about conscidus 



je|i^ aimed at producing benefits for oneself a^d/or for oneself lai^l others. 
wSai tny of us fadf squarely the question '"Who am I?'^ we discover that, to a 
vcty lyge degree, the answer we| ^ve is stated in tenns of our accomplishments- 
otr actUevtmeQ^-tiiings that we have done durii/g our lifetime. When w*e face 
the even m6re- personal question of "Why am I?" we find this tO be even more 
true. Each of -us is best known tp ourselves and to others through we work we 
» So and have done. Each of us ^ds our greatest sense of self worth ti^u^ the 
pei9on4l and societal benefits we are able to produce as a result of our 
efforts-through our worlc/ * - . 

' I am faking here of a basic human need of all human beings. It is a need 
that is ju^^ realjn 1974 -as it was in 1774. it is a need to (ki, a need to be 
useful, ^mdCneed to be us^ Former President Lyndon B. Jolmson put jt well 
when, in one of his speeches, he said *To hunger for use and to go unused is the 
greatest hungei;of all." 

If this,TAen, is v^^at is meant by *Vork" as a ^huntan right, then it is 
important to define "c^eer" as the totality -of work "one does in her or his 

lifetime. With, this >defil^tion, it is obvious that each of us has only one car|^. 
For mo^. persons, ier-w^iis career be^s considerably prior to the pre«school 
ytixs^md extends well into the retirement years. During one*s career, there are, 
and increasingly will be, several changes in jobs, positions, and even occupations. 
But on< does not change one's career. Rather, one*s career evolves aridilevelops 

. throughout one*s lifetime and, in the process; serves as the clearest and most 
obvious way in which each of us can answer the two questions of **Who am I?" 
ind.**Why am I?" * - . 

In' the sense I have been defming **W0Tk" hew, it is clear that mAy thousands 
of peoi^e who have found job^ in tody's o(fci/pational society have-not found- 
"wprH,". Instead, they have foundA^hat must more properly be known as 
*1abor*— as largely involuntary effort to produce something— be it goods or 
services- w^ch, while supposedly of some value to others', holds little or no 
personal meaningfulness or sense of real accomplishment or real purpose for. the 
individual. To meet their personal neejs^for work, they must loolf: to activities in 
which they engage during their leisure time. They endure, rather thkn enjoy, their 
jobs. Productivity declines. Worker dissatisfaction increases. Neither employer or 
employee is happy. ' - 

Current efforts to humanize^'the work place <are, at best, means of correcting 
this situatibh. TheyVe noVbasic ways of preventing its occurrence in the future. 
A long range positive and preventive approacli will demand that we face squarely 
tht increasingly -close relationships^ between education and work that exist in 
today's occupational society^ If we do this, we fmd many workers* ^ose jobs 
underutilize their talents, offer little or no challenge,, and lead to boredom. We 
find many others who, because they lack specific skills, fmd they cannot meet 



mptoyef expectations and^so are frustrated. Whether tlie condition it^one of 
1)oredOfA or fnttUtticm, the rcHdt k the same-^x., worker alienation. 

EdudtioR, and relattondiipi betwee^ education and worKT^'r^ in the 
midAe of this dilenuna. As ^ result, Mse hear\)eople spealdng of '*overeducated'* 
and *^uldereducated" workers. Sudi over^simidified expressions, by themselv^, 
do not p<Hnt the way toward positive ckange. The way toward ^ange can only 
be found by considering problems of career development facing youth in teihis 
*of the potential that the 'fhird world'* of career educatfon holds .fdf helping 
youdi-and auiultSMolve such problems in today's society. * « 



So^ietri Needs and CafeerDevelopmtet, , " ' 

There are four areas of societal and individual need to consider within the 
. framework of career development. Each* will be discussed very briefly.* 

Rrstrthe cunent rapidity of occupational change demands^ that both youth 
*and i^ts be equipped widi Idaptability skills. Two broad' classes of ^ 
adaptability skills-;(a) Basic academic skills; arid (b) good work habits-ate prime 
concerns of the career education ihdvement. • 

* By basic academic skills, I'mean what, 'in Commcm terms, is often referred to 
^as '^reading, writing, and arithmetic "-the ^aaic cornmunication and mathemati- 
cal skills that are prerequisite to learning q)eciQcv vocational skills for larse' 
numbers of occupations. Career education seeks to increase the studenrs 
motivation for learning such skills thrpugh making clear both the* need for and 
the necessity of such skills in today's world of work. Too many students, and 
f too many teachers, ae»n to be caught in- a "school for schooling's salce*^ 
syndrome at aUi levels of education. The onlyreason they can see for going to - 
school is so that they can ready themselves for still more adiooling. Stuftnts ask 
their .teachers ^IMiat good will it do, me to learn this^"*and teachers too often 
answer by saying '^ou will need it for classes to take next year." As a result, 
student motivation /or learning and teacher motivation for teaching declines. ^ 
When this happens, academic adiievement also declines and, wtien students'leave 
school for the world of paid employment, employers complain that they (^e 
^ students) can't read, write, or calculate at a level that will make them productive 
workers. , ^ . * / > 

y Career education seeks to turn this situation around by making edyicatipti, as 
. / preparation for wbrk, both a prominent and a permanent^goal of all wholearft. 
For this to occur, botlf employers and employees in the world of work outside 
of education must be active participants in the\educatiOna( process. Many 
elementary; jschool teachers, like 'theiSr students, simply do not know how^he 
skills they teach are utilized in the World of paid employment. The same can be 
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. md of many teachers at "the secondary agd at the collegiate Revels. To remedy 
I Ais deficiency, careir education asks that persons from the world of wq^k 

outside of e<iucati(m be wilting to serve as resoift^ce persons in classrooms «id to * 
- open up the work place for student and educator observa(r9n. Studcnts i^ oixi 

schools today need to learn frwn pcrswis who have been through the "schod of ' 

hard knocks" as well as from those who have been through the "school of hard 

books." 

A conscious effort, beginning in the early elementary school and continuing 
through an of formal ifducation, to tcadi^good work habits is a second essenti^ 
adaptabiUty^ skill of concern <o career edutation. By 'Vwk habits," we are not 
faking of 'Svork values "-of personal . reasons why a particula^^ individual 
would make career decisions. Rather, we are speaking only about those basic • 
work, habits whSch,^ oter the years, have been identifie^%as clearly related to 
procfaiotivity. . * ' f » 

Let )jie put it in the most direct j)ossibie terms. We want all students to learn 
^ to tryij^to do their best at any assignment--to begin dieir work on time-to fmislt' 
their worl^ asygnments before stopping-to cooperate with their fellow . 
workers-and to recognize interdependence qf various workers and so the 
necessity for someone who direcfs ind/or^ supervises others. If youth, first 
becom^.aware of the nature and importance of good work habits only wfjen 
they leave schooling for tfie world of paid employment, it is^too late. Such woric 
habjts, jf they are to become'a part of the person, must be consciously taught 
begjnning;in the early elementary school. To be fully effective, they muit be^ 
' reenforced in the home and family structure. Thus, this is one way in which the* 
hohie and family become part of * the collaborative 'effort known as career 
education. Good wprkTiabits, as adaptability .skills, are fully as essential as are 
the basic academic skills. 

fSecond,-each stude;it, at whatever point sHe or he leaves the » formal 
educatioiial system Tor the world of paid employment, ne«ls one of more sets of 
^cific vocational skills that can be used to* gain entry i^to today's laboiw^ 
market. For some students, such skills will have to be learned at the secondary'* 
schod level. Increasingly, many others will be Icamtig such skills at the 
postsecOTidary, sub-baccalaureate degi^ leVel. Thpusands will continue*tO seek 

^1 acquisition of ^ such skills at the undergraduate and/orVaduate levels in our 
inittaitions of higher eduqation. The beginnipgs of such specific skills; for all 
students,^must be found in the secondary sdiool-experience. English, for the 

- prosjDective writer, is vocational skills training just as much as machine shop is 
vocational skill training for the prospective machinist. We need td^rid ourselves 
of the false notion that, in our secondary schools, some students are getting', 
ready to ^rk while,others are getting ready for colle^. Too. many students*hflve/> 
in the past, ^one to college instead of going to worft. With fto clear vocational 
goah, many have learned, while in college, much more about hdw to enjoy life 

5 



than about how to pay for it. Career education seeks to insert, at every level of 

from the secondary school through the graduaie cdlege, a recogmtion • 
of the need for and the importan|p of using education as a means of acquiring^ • 
entry level vocational skills. . , 

If this goal is to be implemented in a meaningful' fashion, it will mean a 
sizc^le increase in vocational-technical education at both the secondary ^d the 
postsccondary schooljevels. It wiil also me^h an increase in work experience and • 
work-study pro-ams for both college and noncollege bound students be^nning 
in the hi^ school and ccmthiuing throughout aU of hi^er education. We simply , 
cannot expect that all,' or even most, of the skills required. for entry into the 
world of paid employment can be simulated or taught only within the schod^ 
setting.. The job-seeking, job-getting, and job^olding sk&ls needed in today*s 
society are an essential part oSthese basic vocational skills^ Participation of the 
business-Iabbr4ndustry community with educational personnel will be essential 
if today's students are to acquire such skills. . 

Third, career.deciaon-njaking skills are absolutely essential in a society, such 
' as ours, tiiat worships, above all else, freedom of choice for each individual. A 
common mistake tiiat is made is one of thinking about career decision-making as 
though it occurred at oiiiy one point in time. It Is essential to recognize that Ais 
is .a development ^process. As such, it ' includes caxecV awareness, career 
motivation, career exploration, the making of a wide variety of care* choices, 
cariser preparation, career entry, and career progression. | . . 

Career awareness is the startSftg point. I am convincetflthat many of today*s 
youth have not, rejected wo^^Rather, in effect, they/have never heard of 
it-except in a negative fashioi described as "labor". TOey have never seen H, 

* touched it.smiBed it, or done it. Many have no realistic concept*of theii^turc of 
dlpvoKld of work-nor eveh the^name ojmature of their parent^' occupations., 
^ Traa j^jJUustrated by a little boy I heard about who a^kc4 his mother ^y his 
Ciddy always brought Tiome a whole briefcase full ^ papers to work on at 

. night. When the motherVeplies by explaining that 'Daddy can't get all his work 
dwie at the office," the little boy replied b^asking. 'IWell, why don't they put 
him in a slower group?" ^ 

To' correct' this situation, youth need to be exposed, ^during the early 
elementary school years, to a broad overview of the nature of tbeTworld of paid 
emirfoyment. Such a view is one designed- to make children\wa're lhat a wide 
'variety of kinds of work e#cist and are needed in otir society, mat people work 
for differing reasons, and tiiat our occupational society is an orderly -place in 
terms of relationships between various, broad ocqupitional, classifications. For 
this to occur, the collaborative efforts of "both the business-labor-industry 
.community and the home and fannily will t!e requiyfed. ' , . 



To becoitie aware of the general nature erf. the world of paid employment' is 
thing. To condde'i* how one might choose to octupy a particular {dace in 
• that world quite a different, thing. Awareness must,' be . followed l)y^ 
cxi^oration-f^th a searching for how one's intere^U', talemtsrand^valtiescam.hc^ 
utilized in ways leading' to occupaU'onal decisioijs that are satisf>iig t6 th^. 
imtovidual and beneficial to so<?iety. For such decisions to be.mac^i hurriedli^-^^ 
at only onje particular point in time is both dangerous and upsetimft. y<vilh need * 
**tryout" ex^riences that will allow them to experience *86n>^5thiHg pT wb^t it 
would b<? lilce if.they chofc.a parti(;ular fieW or classification af w6rk."SAiH..^ 
' *;tryout'' experiences, if {hey* are to be realistic, mu^ incKid^ eXpeiT^O^M:;^,: 
real world of paid employment. For many students, the junior high scFiool yeats 
axe g0od^41me» for this kind of experience. For ^ many *others,,particiilaily th^ 
cdl^^bound, such 'tryout" experif ncj& should continue througji the senior 
hl^ school .years and 1n^ part of the* undergraduate experience on a college 

/ 'The rpakuig^ specific career decisions demands that each {)erson an^er, for 
y kcrsclf or himself, three questions: (a) What is important to me?; (b^iriiatis 
{)0sdWe for me?; and (c) What is probably for me? To answer such (Jue^tions, iq 
terms^of one's entire future.'^is increasingly iriipossible in these timej^of rapid 
change. The certiinty of uncertainty is what faces most young people today. At 
the same time, a reality of the moment and the short-run future always exists.- Ir 
is a reality that can, wUh fhe' collaborative efforts .of the formal education 
systeifi and the busiiiess-labor4ndustry community; be, communicated to'our 
youth^ If such information regarding educational and occupational opportunities 
available for choice are cjj^bkied with the pers<jnal understandings of interests, 
aptitudes,^and values gained horn the- collaborative experiertqiiKffered by career 
education, each youth will have a wider andjjiore informed basis for personal* 
career decj^ioni^aking. Remember, a reasoned pattern .of career decisions for 
each youth is whai v/e seek-not necessardy decisions that seem reasonable to us. 
F6r this to happen, considerable strengthening of career guidance apd qounseli^g 
must take place in our education^ institutions. Part of this strengthening must 
come from the resources ^both personal and physical-of the business-labor- 
industry^ommunity and the hc»ne and family structure. - ^ ^ 

WorkViluej'^ 

Finally, a few Words about Ae nature and importance of wOrk values is in 
order. No matter how "much help is provided in career awareness, career* 
exploration, career preparation, or career decisiomn&'kmg based on a combina- 
ti(m of self and occupational information, the- very personal question of '"WHY 
fflOULD / WORK?''' remmnsiof each individual. Answers to this question can 
be viewed from an economic, a spciolo^cal, or a psychological base. Each 
individual can. be expected to Ose tJjfCse three bases, singly or in^ some 




jitkm, for iniwering thi^ most persoiMd <iw'««tion. Ai they do, some will ^ 

ftid ,th^miclvti chootipg to utilize dielr'^ work value* in unpaid \work-for " 

' ^exanyle,^ at a vdutfleer wwker, as a full-time homemaker, or in work as 

' part of tt^ir leisure ticSe. Many others^will want to answ^ this question jj^rms 

of the aett^ in whidf they ^nd t^heir greatest number of waking hours-their 

' work (dace in the worid of pdd employment. *^ . / , _ . 

*' > » « • ' ' ^ ^ - , 

If wQik values are to be ^m^aningful in the world of paid emfdoyment, it must 

• \K p(^siWe for worker to exercise, them In th<^t world. Thij^^course, is the 
v-gAwjrtl topic Of hu^iaiuzaticm of the work place M-'one* tlttt cannot be 

. ' discussed here. I mention it sim^)ly to illustrate that, if the career education • 
effojte* I .have been faking about here are to bfe initiated, this topic cannot be. 

• ignored. ^ / * , x 

Let-me conchide by stating, in the most simple and direct terms possible , the 
' . |oals of the career educatiwi movement. In a societal sense, these g^' can be / 
. sirted by saying that we want every 'individual in tl^ese United^ States to: 
(a) want to work; (b) acquire the skills accessary to work in these ^me>; and 
. • (c)engagcin work ^t is satisfying tp the. individual^db^^ ' 
an indivfdualis'tic* sense, we waiit workHtrue work, not labor)-to become 
(a) possible; (b) meanin^ul; and (c) satisfying for each individual.^ > 

^ .These goals are ones that cannot bi' -met if only our formall educational 
^stem is working toward diem. They will demand the kinds ot cdlaboratJVe • 
* • *^ efforU aft3 dedication th^lt I have been talking about, in this paper. Both the 
individuals ix^. ouft^iety and the la^er society itself badly 'nec^ the^e lands of 
^coUtljorativeefforts.'They need them now, ^ 
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CAR]KR.^EIHJCATI(m AND THE%USD^ESS4.AB0R,1NDUS111Y 
' COMMUNITY 

' The buic theme of these remarks centers around anfpuertipn that die career 
education cmcqpt •and the butine$s4abor-industry conuhunity in the- United 
States need each o^er. B6th*have mudi to gain, and nothing to lose^ by-entering 
' into an active^ coUabomtive relationship. My purpose h^re is to explain^ and 
all^pt to defend this position. , /' 

Tq do so deniands that i^o .topics be brierfy discussed. First, it will' he 
nect^lsary: to' opiline the basic nature, goals, and jnethodology of career • 
e<hication. Second, Jj^d like to . outline the ro?e I hope the bysine8B4abo^. 
industry communit^ln play in career ediication. ^ 

r \' " ' ^ 



Career education li a movement that hai committed itseu to helping, all^ 
individuals understand and \^pitalize on .the increasingly close^latipnships that 
exist today and that are coming to American society. The^j^areas of expertise^ 

' inv(aved-i.eT, education axd work/-make it obvioirfmat career education 
cannot be effectiye if only* educators are involved. That is vrfiy, from flrf 
1)eg|nning,*career education has been pictured as S<oiiaborative effort involving 
educatois, the ^usiness-labor-industry community, and the home arid fainily 
structure. s * * ^ 

• , ' ' ^ ^ ' ' J 

"Career ,educall<)n Is needed 'fbr two basic reasons. First, the '*World of 

:K)io^iing'* ahd the *>world of paid employment" are out ofkilterin the United 
Stat^. TbodHb^ people see themselves as going to school primarily so they can 
fOf on to stiuVrater schooling. Some keep|bing and^me quit. As a result, we 
^ha^e, in .terms of jpb requirements, both ^over-educated" and 'binder-educated" 
workers in the work^force. Beth the boredom of thei ''overeducaled" worker 
9nd the frustration of the 'hander-educated" worker cohtllbute to wprker ' 
alienatitdir-and thus, to lowir levels ofproductivity. The results are ^ood neither 
for sodety norfor the individual woi1«er.« 

* ■ 4 " 0 ~ » • * 

^ Second, when the increasingly technological nature of our society is 
(ibnsideced simultaneoudy with its increasingly r^d rate of change, it is clear 
that persons seeking to work must be equipped with a combination of 
adaptability skills Xthat wiU help ^em iSKange with chaise) and a set of 
job-spedfic skills that wilf enable them to enter the labor market. It is equally 
dear that our current ^stem of formal education -from the elementary school 
thfougli the college levels-^ias not changed in' w^ayj^ that will effectively equip ^ 
studfnti with both kinds of skills. ' ; . " ' ' 



Equipping St'udefitswithiAdaptabUitySkiHs ^ ^ ^ 

, There are ax kinds of adaptability .skills emphasized by career education. 
Oily a thumbnail outline of the we hape to provide students with such 
skills can be presented here « ' ' \ 

1. Bask academic skilfs. We see "readmg, writing, and arithmetic " as th^. ^ 
most important adaptability skills needed by today's youfh> Cfear evidence, 
exists that thousands of youth leave s<^ool uneq.uippei with such skills. It is 
basically a matter cff educational productivity. We seek to increase educational 
productivity through reduHlg worker alienat^n among both students and * 
teachers.* Our methods arc essentially the same as those used m reducing worket 
alienation in business and indilsfrial settings. ^ " - 

IrBask work habits. Good wprlc habit* are essential to^productjvity in any 
fifld 4n4 so certainly qu^ify as adaptability skills.- like most other positive 
social habits, they are practiced best by adults if learned as children. Schools : 
have slackened their emphasis on teaching work habits in the last 30 y^. . 
Ca|«er Education seeks to turn this around throu^ having such habits taught 
--eonsctously, conscientiously, and proudly by all teachers beginning in the,eafly 

•"Se^s^tary schcJol years. 

• ^ t : , '4 

3. Work values. Societal changes have produced changes jn the variety of 
' \^ys persons answer the question "Wiy should / choose to Work?" Our you.th 
need to understand the. differmg kinds of work values that exist* in tod«y s 
. society and to choose some set of >york values that will be personally .meaningful 
to th«m. Career education seeks to help students learn and appjpciate this* 
variety. Exactly what work* values a particular individual phooses is not nearly 8o{ 
important as that he or she choosel some such set of values. Make nq mistake: . 
We do want students to warit to work. Career educa^jon'is not ashamed to admit 

' A.-Knowledge^ of Work, Work Enviranmenrs, and OccupatBns. Mwiy youjh^. 
today haven't rejected work. Rather, they have had no first-hand experiencing of 
work. There is only so much one' can learn about work out of a book* Career,^ 
education seeks to all students both observe and experiente .work. In 
addition, career ediiStion ^eks to help all students know and understand bask-*^ 
elements of economic awarenessfll^ free.ent^prise system, tl\e organized labor 
movement, and consumer education. Sifch knowledge is vital to adaptability and 
to career choice-making. / 

5. Career Decisionmakings ' Skiih Career decision making, like decision 
making in general, represents a set of skills that can^be learned by ahnost all 
persons. Such skills are vital to both initial career choices and to aduh 
adaptability needs. 'Career education jeeks to equip youtli with such ^Is 

• ''IS 



ttffOtt^the joint efforts of counselors, teachys, parents, and members of the . 
biisiiMs4abor4iidustry commuirity. ^ ' \ 

6. JobStdcir^, Job Getting, and Job Holding Skills. Again, we see a s^t of 
important, yet biacally simple, skills that are essential to career adaptability. 

: Career cd6catlbn seeks to equip all students-those going lo colljge as well as 
tboie who do not-with^such skOls and to give students opportunities to practice ^ 

— ^IKll i t lllii ill n i l i iin V ni ym iil || | ^ <«rtuaifions. * ' ^ 

' It is earecr education's conscious and purposeful emphasis on these six 
adaptability skills whi<^i, when givea high educational' priority, most dearly 
make career education soniethihg**new and different!" ' ^ . 

t . . , ^ ' ^ ^ 

Equip^ Students with Job^pecific Skilte 

In41ie past, only students in vocational or technical education were viewed/s - 
needing- job-spccific skiib by fonhal education. Career education seeks to correct 
this sitt«^ti<m in three basic ways. ^ '* _ 

/ First, career education aimf^to make tSucation, as pitparation for work, a 
^prominwit' and permanent goal' of all "who teach and of all who leam.Tar^er : 
• education seeks to have ail students, by the, time they leave the eduC&tional 
system (Note: for some, this will mean fiigji School tut for others it will mean a. . . 
coUegc or university) be equipped with a sel of vocational skills that can be used 
to enter the labor market. To fulfill t^is aim,^eer'^ucaUon encour^^s 
increases in vocational arid technical educatiqn a^condary and postsecolfary/ 
education levels. In, addition,' career education/encourages colleges andjiniver- 
sities to offer some vocational skill trainin&/to supplement their UbetaJ^arts 
emphasis. • * . X ^ 

Second; career educatkm seeks /to call "national Mtention to disparities 
between 'availability at kinds of vo^tional skiU training avaUable |piy<^th''and 
entry occupations available in the world (rfj^aid employment. Hoi>efj^y, this 
''may cncoitf^i^ the general pubUc Jo support a wide variety of educational 
institutions whose mix is more in line iwth' reality . 

Third, career education, in emphasizmg entry job skills^fo; sdiool Invert, 
tries to bring equal emphasis to vocational training opportunities existing ^utside 
of formal education-including both OJT ahd formal apprenticeship programs/, - 
Diff^ences between acquiring initial^ entry level skills- and acquiring the skills of 
r competent worke?-bc it ^ craftsman or a Uwyer--arc great and tecoming ' 
' gr^r. It ii;an elcn^cnt of reality that all youth today need to undirit^nd.*^ 

Note that the career education concept (^s for identification of nded and 
' provisions for more appropriate vocational ?kill traiiung at. all^ Jeveli of 
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eduoukm. Such training is actually provided by vocational educatoi^, by college 
'professors, by members of the busineisJa^or-indiistry community, and by' 
employedl^ professional persons. In this sense, career education can be thoughy)f 
as a catalyst for providing such ti-aitikig. Such a catalyst has beenfnccded, we 
thinjt> for years. / • . 



* C«eer £duca{ton and the BusiIle8i^Labo^I|ldltstry^Co^^nuJlity 

, From the beginning, those of us in career education have emphasized tijat 
weer education is nofsomething educators can do by themselves. Without the 
active involvement of both the busfhess-labor-industry conmiunity!and the hcane 
and family structure, career education cannot «icceed. Here, flnje does not 
permit me to talk about the home anil family structure's role in career 
edtication. I can only provide a brief fisting'of the basic ways in which we s^ek ' 
the collaborative efforts of the business-labor-industry community. These 
include; - , . 

« ' > 

1, Serving as resource persons in classrooms at all levels of education to help 

both students know and appreciate relationships between education and . 

particular kinds of work. ^ t 

# 

' * t • 

2. Providing observational work experience^, and wrk-sttlSy to students a/id 
to those who educate studpnts-to teachers, cQurtselors, co^ge professors, aiwl 
administrators. ' ^ i ^ ^ 




3. Providing expert knowledge and coiwultation to educators concerning the 
nature of work, the diangir^g nature ^occupations, learning opportunities in 
the business4abpr4ndustry commuhity, and - ba*;' principles of the free 
enterprise systen^ and the org^j^d labor movement. 

4. Providing collabor^e assistance to education personnel in attempts to^ 
help school leavers, ajt^y leyel Qf education, make a successful transition from 
school to work. 

5. PTo\i^kig effective ways oF^humanizing the .work environment m ttiat 
work, in ^e world of paid emj^o>bient , can become more meaningful and niorc 

' ^ ' ig to individual workers. * ^ , . 

Enpobfaging educators iLnd educ^nal systems to change in wajrs 
Consistent with the career education con^t 



.7* Working with educators who, witybofh youth antl adult > 
trying to provide ^lkills that wiU heTp jperson^ make more 




idult^t^nts^are 
proJu^RTuy of 



an of thciie wiyti educators must have the coU^rative assistance of the 
bujbnessJabor-taduftry commlmlty if career^ education is lo $uc<^. The* 
crtiie in that community must be combined with . the expertise of 
3fessional educators if the -challenges facing youth in these times are to be . 

<|oBcMiiigitenw^ ^ • * V 

X I hope these remarks,' by trying to convey what career educaticm is; have 
< iO^vinced you that career education is m^f; « 

k A new name for "Vocational education." 
2! An att^pt to discourage youth (torn attending cpllege. 

3. An attempt to make education^ as preparation for work, tiie only goal of 
Americaa education.- ^ ' 

4. An attempt to downplay the importance, and necessity of both general 
• edu(9tion aifd liberal arts educaticHi. ^ " ^ 

^ . • <. ■ • 

5. An attempt to- lower educational standards. 

6. An attempt to de^iumaiuzc American educatiot^.j . ' 

. 7 . An at tfcmpt to restore the ^lassie work ethic . , . - , 

• . Car^r education is ilone.of those things. In its simplest form, career 

* education an attempt to help-all individuals (a) wanf to work; (b) acquire the" 

* ddUs necessary to work in these, times; and^ifc) engage in work.that is satisfying 
' to the itovidual»and beneficial to society. If succeuful, 'Vorjc" will once again 

b$cc3meln. honored e3q)restipn-not a dirty fouftlctter ^'^rd-for aU persons. If 
the bu^e*si4abar-industry* will join actively in this f ffqrt, it can become a 



CAREER £DUCATI(WS POTENTIAL 
PRODUetlVITY 



CREATING 






Productivity -express^ 3s output per peison hour-has become a rfiat 
jMtkmd kDdJfttefnatidnal concern. It is commonly seen asVne of the root 
(Ivcdyed in the inflation-recession proWems currently jfacing us. Problems 
af&ctin^ ^oduptivity have^jPlent discussed, from time to time, in terms^pf^ch 
inajcv events as the ^ergy crisis, changes in technology, American polic 
fiscal, monetary, international relations^ etc.,'and in many other^^^KssI'^ well 
From time to time, bl^me seems^ have been assigned su^^f^& groups as the 
. Admini^ration, the Congress, big business, big ^^^ff^nt, big Labor, and the 
nujor loU producing countries of fh^^j^«aMf**tt seems probable that ,valid 
° relatio«diips-casual or other^^jjMto^ist justifying the claims ofc those who 
argue such directions. * * , V • 

My concern hece is that the American system' of formal educatfon be include^ 
in such discufl8ions,.both ^ a contribi/tar to the problem of productivity, and f 
an instrument So hi u^ in^ seeking solutions to the problem^ A* ^malV, quiet 
irvohi'tion has akeady begun . that o^rates under these .amultaneous /as- ' 
sumptions of cause and cure. It is known ^Xareer ^Education. The U.SU 

'Office pf Education Recently ^pubH^ed an official policy. naper on thirtopio 
entitled AN INTRODUCTION JO CAREER EDUCAtlON. That paper con/ 
& listing of 11 'current conditions calling ^r educatiod^ t^forjn. ^^adi of these 
11 conditions can ,4 believe, be related to probJems^oF productivity, fh^diingbs 
called for by career education » wi^ reference to each Of thes^ 4 1 conditions, 

/pan; in my 'opinion, be viewed' as making some cbntributj^ towafd'inc 
productivity. • " * ' - r ' . . * 

• • . . • 

Here, then, I would like to name each of ther 1} con(iiti9nl^.sugge^]tf^w4ys in/ 
^ch it.c^ bfi |o have contributed tg, lack. of produ9tfvity« ai^ Ou^ine* 
jmefly changes calleti for by career education leading/4oward Cj^^rrection of the 
cpndition and so to increase in p^uctiv^y.'The two assumptkms with'whidvl 
begin are: (a) problemt of productivity have a longbistory of>l^lopment and 
Will required long time to cure. Ther^ are i^o immediate ''ciires*^that:will £fian%t \ 
tilings sud4enly or dramatitlally; and (b) v^e the changes qalled for by career 
education arc^cl^y only part of iite needed solutions, each can help some.- > "^^^ 

COilciit^>n 1: Tpo many persons il^viq| our educatipaal system are defici^i & 
Ibe baric academic skills, required for adimtability in today *s lapidly cfaansiqg * 
•ociety. ^ \ . ' ' 

ConditkMi 2:, Top njkny students fail to see nleaningfiil rektioiiAipt/betWeen 
what diey are being ariced to learn in scfaooiand what tbey wiD do^when they 
leave Ifat aducatioiid system. This is ,true of both those who reinain to fraduaCe >' 
aid ^me who drop out of the educational system. - . 
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* Thfce cai^ be littk'dou^t regarding the importanop of 'mattering the basic 
M^kdemic akiUt for thoser who would seek, to work in loday's wodd of paid 
eapioymawt. Unle» such skills havfe been mastejed'/ i^eople have (^ifficulty^ 
''Teaming Ae jgb specific^ skills. many are asked to acquire! once 'they are . 
^^yed. They iiave even greater difficulty successfully cockling various^ ♦ 
forms of postsecwidary education that many need to eiiter today's labor market. 
, . . Bnallyrthey have great difficulty; Whe«, as adults,- their specific jobs become 
obsolete aiKi t^ey are fac«d with problems of learning rtew vocational skills. 

" Similarly, there is little doubt but that mar\y of today's yoiiA are not 
learning the basic academic skUls very well. Educators have observed thou^sands' 
of small diildren who begin school as eager Warners and who are completely 
•*turifcd ofP prior to the fourth giade.^^Miny seem basicaBy lacking in 
mention for beanung^ They^see-no^^Qod reasorkfor^oing tcLjchool other Hisa^, 
so they tfan go on^to still more schoolings. Moreover, the schooling they have h«f^ 
has a|ieitated many of them from their priipary work roles as students. * 



• ' Career education aaeks to correct these conditions in two ways. First, it seeks 
to inoliyate students to learn throtigH using a "success," rather than a "failure," 
approach to ^dudton. That is, ir»4tead of femph^sizing to students ^at they 

• failed to do or how others* did better, yfe seek to give each^studeilt credit for 
^fw^.she or he^ actually accomplished. We think that* ff the*stud«nt is made 

V^Ware of .the. fact he or she d$ something, it will motivate the student to do 
moje. Second, career educatiwi seeks to ahtow students, beginriing in tjie wrly 
eftmen^^ grades, il is irr|portant they learn the basic acjaiemic ^s^at 
such skills are essemially prerequisites Jo success in most occupations today. By 
showing students why such skills are lieeded and used in the "real>orki" by 
pdults, we hope to motivate them to try brder to'master these skills. 

In short, we are trying to mStetfie Work of the student -namely the ma ster^ 
of academic ^kilb-ljoth more satisfying and more meaningful to the studer^TuT 
so doings w^have simply adopted a basic, principle of wqrker productivity Aait 
^ says productivity will increase if workers are rewarded for whiit tficy |iave 
accomjtohed and if workers can see the importance of the work they are asked 
to do. By taking this approach, we ^opc to increase educational productivity- 

* i.e., academic achievement. ^ 

Conation •3: . American education, as cdrrendy structuml, best meets the 
educaflonal needs of that minority of persons who will someday become coQege 
^ gvadiutes. It faOs.to pbce .fcqual emphaaii on meeting Ae educatioaal needs of" 
that vast ma|ority of students yfho wffl nev^r be college piduaW 

<:ofitttion 11: Postt hi^ school eduortion has gh^n insufficient enipl^asb to 
tda^^fkmMl progranu^at the 8ub4>accahiure8tie dq^ level^ , " ^ 



Cmii6m 4; Ammewa edacatian hai not kept pice with the rapidity of change 
la fie.poftiniittatriiti occupatkmal' society. At a reajilt, whep woiloer qiiaifica- 
tione aie co m p are d with job itqukementi^ we find o^ieieducati^ and liider- 
ednchted wttkert ire pittent in faar^e mitnbcn. Both die boredom of tbe 
.oraedncalBd woricet and Ae frnstratkm of tte* undereducaled woifcer ,liave. 
eottfrfliiited to pofWiu voqc^ dieoation in the total occupatioiial aodety. 

' ' i % ^ ... i 

Wh^ aknoft 80% of America's tii^ schod students are getting ready to do 

jftlmoft &)% will* never accomplish (k^., become a college graduate) t^ere ' 

^aeepia.Uttk doitbt but that something is wrong with our ^stem of educatii^n. 

Ihc ^"something," as 1 see it, is the irhtional worship of tiie educational truism 

that liblds *^ore education makes one better' prepare^or work? whidi, if 

followed biiod^, leads to the obvicmsly erroneous ccmclusion that fhoee who 

' J^nopr ^leni Ae most ^ft^ Muid>g>lare thejjnosfprepared; fefi^qrk. This, in turn, 

lus ^ to' an a£nost un^Bnal acceptance of the parental assertiotf which says 

•Td yaflier have my-son fte^ coDege graduate than compere ?rtth one." 

Unfortunately, in tepns. of today's youth labor market, diat parental 
assertioii^ csy[ries^with it a substantial stmount of' validity if the 5nly qu^ion 
faced^is emi^ynient versus teemf^oyment. That i$, uhempfoyment amq^ ' 
college graduates remains substantially lower than that for high school graduates 
which, in ^um, is lower than that^for hig^ school dropouts^ The trouble 
bbviously lies in equating the i^ase 'Wst prepared for work '^ with the phrase 
t*tfcoeeJeait apt to b« unemjAoyed." - " • . 

When many more yputh are looking for jobs*tfian the number of jobs that a^ * 
available, K is Vertaii^y true that employers have tended to employ those who 
tm€ gcme to schod longest. They 'do so, I am sure, usmg the assum{5tk>n that, 
ffiven ^o applicants, neither of whom has the specific skflls the employer seeks, . 
(ibit emi^yft is^better off ^king the, one who has gone^tp ^od the longest ^ 
because that apf^c^t is. probably n^ore adaptable to the employer^ needs and, 
in addition^ has ^demonstrated more perseverance. It is. hard to argue with this 
emfdoyer assun^ption.^ ' " / . . 

^' The. result, however, creates a tragic educational 'X^atch 22'**' situation for 
youth. The unemployed youth is led to a conclusion ^that, if employment is* the 
goal, then mqre^edtfcation is the surest ibute to that"goal-n(^ matter what the. 
Idpd or qualitj^ of creation. ^The employed youth, on the-other hand>*often 
^di.'tiiework less challenging and idemah^g* thaa his or her education has 
'^^repared them to do. With no great intrinsic satisfaction coming from th^ work 
^ itsdi^^the productivity of youth often declines while their demands for 
higher wages (which represeft the only tangjbje benefits derived from'.iheir 
jobs) goes up. This reinforces the ^hool for sdiooling*Mke"syndroiifie aitifis, 
in my view, a direct contributor to current productivity problems in our society. 
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Caceer education seeks ta turn this situation around emphasizii^ the goal 
of educadoA, as preparatidrv; fpr wcftk^ at ail levels of Amfrican cduca^on for all 
wfaO pt^pUi and &r all who4earn. ft seeks to eliminate tie question many high 
school seniors ask which is **Should I go to collegg or should 1 go to work? "-as 
thou0i those who go to cdlege do not go to wcfrk. More importaHtly, career 
^education seeks to bring equal emphasis to adaptability skills and job ^ecific 
Jikills as considerations in^yquth employment patterns. We seek to eliminate the ' 
^ false notion that a de^ee wiil be suff^ci^snt to fmd a jo^ and to ^lace gfeater , 
em{dusU on vocational skills the job appHpanX possesses-vv^ether those skills arCi 
learned in a university, in a' commumty collegeT in a hi^ school, throu^ 
apprenticeship, or in an on-the-job training situation. 

Thif country must face up to the fact that, while the need for workers trained 
at the postsccondary school level is increasing, the need for liberal arts graduates' 
with no specific vocational- skills is not. We cannot affcW-to continue to glWt the* 
labor market with college gradi^ates far in excess of <fie 'number of jobs that 
reqtttre a'coll^ education. Our educational system, when compared with 
occupational requirements, is "out of kilter" today. Career eduction seeks to 
correct this imbalance through emphasizing BOTH adapt^ility .skills* and job 
^cific skills as student goals.' V \ ^. 

Cmidition S: Too many persons Jeave ouii^ed^cational 'sy4Nn 9t bo^ the ^ 
iecondvy and collegiate levek unequipp^T with die vocational akiDs, the 
ielf-iinder8|%pdiiig and career dedsion^na^ittg akSls, or the work attitudes Ait ' ' 
are essential forsaking a successful tnntftion from school lo work. 

One of America's ideals have always been freedom of choice— including 
freedom of occupational choice-fo'r all of its citizens. In seekin| to help protect 
freedom of oceupational choice for youth, we have traditionally combined 
efforti to ' increase student self -understandings with efforts \q help youth 
understand the world of paid employment. It should be apparent to all of us 
that we have not succeeded very well in this efforts 

Career education seeks to correct this situation In several^ays. First, we jseek 
to help pupils, beginning in the elementary, school years, to OT)serve the world of 
paid ert^oyment, to gain some^general understanding of its nature by such 
'observatfcns, ancj to gain some appreciation of the importance of interdepend- 
ence of all kinds of work for societal Survival. Second, career education seeks to 
increase student setf-understanding fhrough letting students try out various 
occupational rples and so gain, through doing, a better understanding of both 
theft interests and their abilities. We seek to emphasize the fact that each of us is , 
' best known to ourselves and to others through our accomplishments. 

^Career cdlications^s prime emphasis is on meeting the human iieed of alj/^ 
Humm beings to do-to accom|i||h^o achieve something that wiU help the^ 
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iadividual u^rstand himself or herself. Equally important, Such an emplasis 
• hdpi the' inBlWdual devdop a personally meaningful set of wSrk values-a^ay 
of answring the question **Why should / choose to work?" that goes beyond 
aimpty economic comidcratfons. Too many people today continue fo look for , 
joba ratiier than for .work. Career education places equal gmph^ on_inaking 
^rk possibl^v meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. 

• 

Third, cireer education emjAasize^ ||ectly career decisionmaking skills, job 
seeking^ job getting; and job holding sl^Tor all youth. These are skiUs that can 
be learned by almost all. youth. They are among the most important of the 
adaptability skills that will be increasingly- needed by persons in our society. 
Coupled with such skills, carect^ education.emphasizes teaching youth good wor' 
habits. consciously, cwiscientiou^y^ ancl proudly. Such habits have, for many 
years, been among .the cornerstones of productivity. We think it is time they are 
emphasized at all levels of our educatidi^ system. ^ ^ 

Conditiofi 8: Insufficient 'attention hajf^eeft gwen to keammg oppoitanities 
which exift outside th^ structure of formal educatioa and are inaiismgly 
needed by both youth and^idulte in our society. . ^ ^ 

Conditioi/ 9:- The gene^ public, mcliAitng parents and the business-industry- 
labor community, has not been* given .an"^ adequate role in formulaiion of 
educational policy. . ' ' _ 

ConditicMr 7: Thd||^owing needs for continuing and recurrent educatidn <^ 

ad^ are not beo^net adequttely by our current systems of public education, 
t 

A 

For too long, educators have operated as though sttidents could learn only 

fron) books, oi^y in classr<X)ms„and only from certified teachers. As a result, 

they have assumed that the best^vay to prepare students for thejvorld of paid 

employment is to lock them up in a tlas^roonj and keep them qjfcay from that 

world. The bi^fflBs-labor^dustry community has made a false apsum^tion that* 

readyii^ youth for the world of paid employment is none of their bu^ess.lM- 

gpnerai public has made a false assumption that publie schools exist primarily for 

the benefit of youth and that once youth have left such schools, their need for^ 

wlucatiwi will have 'ended. . 

«• * 
^ ** ■ » 

^<{reer education aims to correct each of these false^HB3Sumptions in a variety 

^ of \wys. First, we^seek to join the *Vorld of schooling*' and the *Vorld of paid^ 

employment" through, providing observational, work expferiwce, and .work^ 

study opportunities for students-and for those who educate students-i.e., for 

Iteachers, cQunselors, and school administrators. Many tfache^swho would like 

/o ^ow students tcareer implications of subje^ct matter cannot do so because 

they do not know what they are. We seek to correct this through encouraging 

.educators tp visit an4 to gain some experience in the world of ^ork outside oT 



fomuil education and to encourage the use of resource jlfrsons from the 

bualims4abor4|Mlu^ commum|y in the dassroom . * ^ t 

r ' . % ^ * ^ 

There «e severe limits to mSfe sjudents can learn ahbit work out of a book. ^ 
Accocdin^, career education seeks to make work expei|bncc-paid or unpaid-a 
gmeral educational methodology available to all stu^Jents-beginnirtg in the junior 
hi^ ys^oA years and continuing tiuougji the college ai^d^iniversity system. To 
the greatest extent possitfle, such wwk experience should be aimed primarily at' 
career exfrforation as part of the career decision-making process. 

* * 

To embaiik on a massive worjf; experience emphasis* will reqitire the 
cctU>oratibn and expertise of thft l^usiness-labor-indusfty commuitity. Educaton * 
limply do not have sufficient expertise or resources to operate such prq^ams by 
thetnsdves. This means that theJmplementatiernof career education necessarily 
invcdvQS active participation in educational policy making by .personnel from the 
biisiiie8S'UK>r-industry community. ' * 

An emjdiasis oft^ career decision making that ignores parents is doomed to , 
almost certain ftdlurc. Work values are heavily influenced by famity. systems of 
personal values. The sdiool has no ri^t to substitute die vidues of a particular 
segment d** society' for those held' by individual families. Part of career 
education! efforts- tof help students view work favorably centcrson helping them* 
gun a greite; understanding of and sl^reciation for work done by dieir parents. 
In^t^jl^^', the result is often an incr^ in the parent's own sense of personal 
worth and .a greater appreciation for contributions the parent makes tq,fcciety ^ 
tfarougH ter or his own ^ork. WhUe, in many ways, a side benefit or -career 
education, this effort aloftc'may make some ptyitive contribution to increases in * 
productivity. • ' • * 

Finally, career educaticMi stands squarely behind ^e lifelbng learning concept.^ 
Thej>ubib scho(ds are the public's schools. We have passed the time ^p^they 
Q«i be viewed ds only daytime institutions existing tmly to serve'youtfa. the~ 
needs of adults for both occupational retraining and upgrading and for assistance 
in ffaiding prbducti^ uses of leisure time are growing and will continue to grow. 
If our sdiools could be kept'open 6 days a week, 1 8 hpurs a day, and 12 nflnths 
each year, it would do much to me^t aduh needs related to productivity. 
Additionally, it would allow much greater flexibility in career education's goal 
of providing, through work experience, \ combination of a 'leamli^-to^" with 
a "doing-to-leam" for secondary sdiool age youth and for college students. 

Coaditios 6: Tbe growing need for i {"^sence of women in tb< work force has 
not been reflated adequately fai eMier the educational, or ttie aureer optioiis 
. typically pictured f(nr girls enrolled in our educational system. 
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Coiiditlon 10: Amtrictn educttion, as cvntntly stmetitreS, does not adequately 
meeti^die deedi minority or econrnikaDy disadvantaged persons 4n our 
aodety. ' ^ , 

Prol^enii of bot^ jace and sex' stereotyping in occupational choice and 
od^upktional opportunities are cUrrently^attractingmuch oatiotul attention. It is 
too b^d tha^ they have not attracted a similar degr^of action. We have leimed 
tharit is one thing to express yourself as beiftg in favo?bt«liniinating' such biases 
^'through af^l^ative action programs and quite another {^ruly act afft;matively. 
To a cohsJocrable extent, failure to move more rapid^ or dramaflgiallxin these 
niatters 'has, in fact, been due to lacH 6f ability to ftftd qualifi^* women or 
minority persons^to' fill vacam positions. Such persons cannot, be created where 
they-do not exist . » . i - ^ » ' 

y Career education takei^ong-run approach to thi s problem beginning in the 
early elementary .w^Jja^y ears. Part of ^ is e^ rt is a conscious attempt to 
remove }>pth race and sex stereotyping ft^SSTelemfmary school textbooks and . 
career ma^rials. A ^ecood part is devoted to providing adult role madels*of 
pertcms working in various occupations who have overcome sircb st^feotypiii^in . 
Aelr lives. A third part of this efforf involves frank and candid discussion of the 
problems involved in careei' deci^pn^akiog activities. ^ ^ 

Problems ofwotecting and expanding oppoitunides &i freedom of -occupy/ 
tional qjicMce Iw low-income persons are stitf prevalent in our society. It hn^ 
terribly traumatic to remain occupatiohally undecided if your father owns th^ 
factory. It is^ite another thing if you don't know where the money will comft 
to pay for your next jneal. It is one* thing to understand certain occtjpational 
opportunities may become available if you secure ^lerigjit education, but it is 
quite another thing to fu^d the funds necessary to secure such education, 

• Career education is committed to destroying the cycles? poy^rty^l^at' leads., 
to pert(»ial feelings of helplessnesstand so to lack of productivity. We think it 
would* be a good investment to assure low-income persons that sufficient funds 
can be made available to them, in s(»ne fadiion, so as tb enable them to^make 
and implement career choices. The cost of crime, vandalism, violence, and drugs 
ii far greater than would be the cptt of "j^roviding sufficient funds to enable 
4ow-lncomc youth, fb make and to implement career choices, Wc cannot Bbpe to 
Increase national productivity substantially if we fail to allow low-income people 
the means to become at productive as their talents will allow them to be. ^ 

Conchidiiit Statement ' « ' 

These, then, are die ! I conditions that the career education movement seeks 
to aOevlate. In summaridi^, I have contended that career education can make 
poeitiye contributions to productivity problems in eadi of the following ways: 
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1. Thrwgh making the work the student-^^ so the C9ncept of work , 
. ' itsclf-itnofc meaningful and satisfying to students. , . 

• 2^ Tlirott^ increa^ student mastery of the basic acadentic^skijls essential , 

for adaptability; . * ... 

, V * . ' / . . ^ ' ' 

, 3. Through encouragmg the process of majdng both th'e nature and the 
I • availability of eduwtiorial opportunities more consistent with the needs 
» \ aiid,demands of tlte occupatioinal society. 

\\ ' ' " . . < ; ' t ' ^ ' 

4: .ThrougH emphasizing edu'c&ion, ^s preparation for work, as a prominent^ 
\ , ' and jpcrmanent goal of all of •American education.. - 

• 5, Through placii^ %ual emphasis on adaptability skills and job specific 

<kilh in occupational preparation programs. 

'6. Through increasing the career decisioimiaking skills, the job-scekfaig, job^ 
getting, and job-holding skills of all studentSL* 

^ \ 

7. Through increasing student knowledge of the wprld gf paid employnient 
and the requirements for entering and succeeding in that world. 

8. Through involving persons from the business-labor-industry community 
in helping students understand and capitalize ot relationships between 
education and work. ' , ^ ^ 

' ( 

% Through encouraging the productive use of leisure time as part ofone't 
personal value system and of one's lifestyle . • 

^ 10. Through encouraging parents to participate more actively and more 
positively ii; career decisions nrwdc by their children. 

• 1 1. Thj^ough reducing b^y-^a-long-range program, both race and sex itereotyp- 
, . ing ai they affect occupational choice and opportunity. 

12. Through encoun^g and promising lifelong learning opportunities for 
adults and for..out-of-<di<^ youth. 

13» Through supporting jmfl encouraging programs of educitiohal financial 
aniftance to low-income persons. 
\ ' - \ ^ ^ 
Carear education is a concept whose effective implementation caUafor action 
pr^ami on all of these fronts. Some of these actions wUl require substantial 
Amdlng, but the majority fjo not require great amounts of new dollars. Rather, 
the prinuuy coat fnvolved ii thay)f the efTort required to convert the goals into- 
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^ecttve ictioluj Ctie^r educatioii is 4 concept crying for effecti^ action 
jttfpkmmUiiM, 

There Is no comqauQity in our nation ihat couM not, if it dipte to do so, ' 
^ move imroediatdy^ toward in^plementing tiie Vducation concept. If all 

co^nmvBiities^wQjdd take su.ditafUons, it is obvious that aO problems related to 
jnoductivity in ra^«a|jgnJK^(| still be far from completely solved. I hope it 
* also is obvious that career education is a ccmcept that can h^, yp some^xtent, 
K • * in solving the problem of productivity . It seems to me ft is a concept well wprth 
' trying.. ' ^ • ' / 



